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ANIMAL POETRY 


Obj ective Each student or group of 


students will be able to recognize and experience 
the inspirational value of wildlife. 


Method Students go outside to im- 


agine themselves as animals, and then write 
poems. 


Background Poetry is an art 


form, accessible to every student in some way. 
A poem is an organized way of expressing insight 
through language. Meter and rhyme combine as 
one kind of poetry. People have others, including 
song and free verse. 

The major purpose of this activity is for students 
to experience wildlife as the inspiration for a 
poem—and to successfully write the poem! 
NOTE: This is an excellent companion to “Wild 
Words: A Journal-Making Activity.” 


Materials writing materials 
Procedure 


1. Everyone can be a poet, at least to some 
extent—and yet lots of people think any kind of 
poetic expression is beyond their capacities. This 
activity is designed for every student—or group 
of students—to create a poem. 

2. Go outside. Find a pleasant setting on the 
school grounds, in a park, wooded area, or other 
natural environment. Ask everyone to pick an 
animal to think about. Any animal is okay, 
although some should be wild animals. Ask 
everyone to close their eyes for a few minutes 
and imagine they are the animal, living in its 
natural environment. With their eyes closed, you 
can guide their imagining process with a few 
words—or simply leave this process to the 
students on their own. 

3. Give everyone five minutes to go find a spot 
to “become” that animal. Imagine how long it 
lives, where it travels, how other plants and 
animals look from its perspective. When the 
students return, ask everyone to write a short 
poem about their animal. Poems can be free 
verse or rhyming. Cinquain and haiku are in- 
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teresting forms. Or, do a group poem. Everyone 
thinks of one animal. Each person contributes 
one word. One or more students or the instruc- 
tor can put all the words together to form the 
poem while the others discuss their experiences 
in “becoming” an animal. 

NOTE: Students can imagine they “are” their 
animal, without giving the animal human emo- 
tions and falling into the point of view which 
concerns many scientists, called anthropo- 
morphism. 

4. The completed poems can be typed or printed 
neatly—and then displayed with a photograph 
or black and white pen and ink drawing of the 
animal. For example: 


The Goat, “Mazama” 


Rhime ice coats my nostrils 
The gale rages from peak to crag 
Warm, white wool shaggily hugging my body. . . 
Cautiously | move on rock 
Barely noticing the fear 
Of the valley below. 
The eagle—the feel of snow— 
This is my home. 


Hal Neace, Teacher 
Seldovia, Alaska 


Evaluation 


If you had to choose between two very comfort- 
able, safe places to live—one with, and one 
without, wildlife—which one would you choose, 
and why? 


Age: Grades 4—7 (and older) 

Subjects: Language Arts, Science 

Skills: description, invention, synthesis, visualization, 
writing ? 

Duration: one class period 


. Group Size: any 


Setting: outdoors 

Curriculum Framework Reference: |I.A., [I.A.1, II.A.3, 
I1.A.4. 

Key Vocabulary: poetry, imagine 
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Objective Students will be able to 


generalize that humans and wildlife share envi- 
ronments and experience some of the same 
natural phenomena. 


Method Students go on a “guided 


imagery” to experience a storm. 


Background This activity is 


designed for students to experience feelings 
associated with the recognition that people and 
wildlife co-exist, and sometimes experience the 
same natural phenomena. During a storm, for 
example, most people, pets, and wildlife need to 
seek shelter. 


Mate ria | > none needed 


Procedure 


Note to Teacher: This activity makes use of an 
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STORMY WEATHER 


instructional technique called visualization or 
guided imagery. Brain researchers and learning 
theorists tell us that the technique provides 
access to ways of processing information that 
facilitate long-term memory and comprehension 
of concepts. As a teacher using this technique, 
you read or describe in your own words a series 
of images for your students, with their eyes 
closed, to conjure in their minds. Leave time 
between the phrasing of your words for the stu- 
dents to visualize the images you are suggest- 
ing. Some teachers use guided imagery tech- 
niques as a regular part of each teaching day. It 
is not necessary to use the technique frequently; 
however, it is a powerful and helpful instruc- 
tional tool for both teachers and students. 


Age: Grades 4—9 (and older) 
Subjects: Language Arts, Science, Social Studies 
Skills: comparing similarities and differences, descrip- 
tion, generalization, visualization 


Duration: 20—40 minutes 


Group Size: any 

Setting: indoors or outdoors 

Curriculum Framework Reference: |.B., |.B.3., I.C. 
Key Vocabulary: environment 


1. Provide the students with the following 
instructions: 

“You are to try to imagine the things you will 
hear me describing. | won't put in all the 
details—so you must try to see and feel as clearly 
as you can the things that | describe. Before we 
begin, | want you to decide who you will be 
during this activity. You may either be yourself, 
or an animal. If you are an animal, you may either 
be a wild animal, a pet, or a farm animal. You 
don’t have to do anything special if you choose 
to be an animal. It is just that you will be visualiz- 
ing things from the point of view of the animal 
you pick. Any questions? Okay, let’s see by a 
show of hands how many people and how many 
animals we will have for this activity. How many 
of you are going to be farm animals? Pets? Wild 
animals? Yourselves?” 

Note to Teacher: You don’t want to find out 
which animals the students have selected to be. 
You only want to be sure that you have some 
variety—some of them seeing things from their 
own perspective, some from the perspective of 
a domesticated animal, and some from the 
perspective of a wild animal. 


Optional: Grand Canyon Suite might be played at 
this point to set the mood and get an idea of the 
storm, or other music with a “storm” or natural 
environment theme. 
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Note to Teacher: Wait a few seconds, and then 
tell the students, “Open your eyes.” 


2. Now it is time to find out what the students 
saw and felt during the guided imagery. There 
is no need to hear from every student, nor any 
reason for them to feel pressured to share. Most 
often, they are eager to describe what they ex- 
perienced. Let the students volunteer, being sure 
to include who they were—that is, wild or 
domesticated animal of some kind, or them- 
selves. Find out what shelter they found, and 
where, and what happened to them throughout 
the storm. 

3. After the students have shared their descrip- 
tions, turn the discussion to the idea that many 
creatures—including people, pets, and wildlife— 
share a common environment. Whether we live 
in the cities, in the country, in the desert, or on 
a mountaintop, people are not the only living 
creatures who live in those environments. Even 
if we don't see many animals where we live, they 
are there in some form—from the ant on the 
sidewalk to the spider in the garden. It is useful 
to remember that we are not the only inhabi- 
tants of our environment. Events like summer 
storms, a strong wind, and a light or heavy 
snowfall can all serve as special reminders. Every 
creature who experienced this imaginary storm 
experienced some of the same things, although 
not in exactly the same ways. Any creatures who 
were out that night likely had to find some kind 
of protection. Remind the students next time 
they see the lightning, hear the thunder, and feel 
the rain. . .to wonder where the birds are, the 
spiders, the cats and dogs, the fox, and the bear. 
Where are the other creatures who might be 
feeling this storm? 
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Extensions 


1. Draw pictures of what you imagined. 
2. Pantomime the actions the animals took dur- 
ing the storm. 


Evaluation 


Write a story that compares the ways a child and 
an animal might experience any of these: 
drought, snowstorm, flood, tornado, fire, 
earthquake. 
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Ob} ectives Students will be able to: 


1) identify and describe food, water, and shelter 
as three essential components of habitat; 2) 
describe the importance of good habitat for ani- 
mals; 3) define “limiting factors” and give ex- 
amples; and 4) recognize that some fluctuations 
in wildlife populations are natural as ecological 
systems undergo a constant change. 


Method Students become “deer” and 


components of habitat in a highly-involving 
physical activity. 


Background A variety of fac- 


tors affects the ability of wildlife to successfully 
reproduce and to maintain their populations over 
time. Disease, predator/prey relationships, vary- 
ing impacts of weather conditions from season 
to season (e.g., early freezing, heavy snows, 
flooding, drought), accidents, environmental 
pollution, and habitat destruction and degrada- 
tion are among these factors. 

Some limiting factors serve to prevent wildlife 
populations from reproducing in numbers 
greater than their habitat can support. An ex- 
cess of such limiting factors, however, leads to 
threatening, endangering, and eliminating whole 
species of animals. 

The most fundamental of life's necessities for 
any animal are food, water, shelter, and space in 
Suitable arrangement. Without these essential 
components, animals cannot survive. 

This activity is designed for students to learn 
that: 

a) good habitat is the key to wildlife survival: 
b) a population will continue to increase in size 
until some limiting factors are imposed; 

C) limiting factors contribute to fluctuations in 
wildlife populations; and 

d) nature is never in “balance,” but is constantly 
changing. 

The major purpose of this activity is for students 
to understand the importance of good habitat 
as well as factors that affect wildlife populations 
in constantly changing ecosystems. 
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Mate rials area—either indoors or 
outdoors—large enough for students to run; e.g.. 


playing field; chalkboard or flip chart; writing 
materials 


Procedure 


1. Begin by telling students that they are about 
to participate in an activity that emphasizes the 
most essential things that animals need in order 
to survive. Review the essential components of 
habitat with the students: food, water, shelter, 
and space in a suitable arrangement. This activ- 
ity emphasizes three of those habitat com- 
ponents—food, water, and shelter—but the 
students should not forget the importance of 
the animals having sufficient space in which to 
live, and that all the components have to be in 
a suitable arrangement or the animals will die. 
2. Ask your students to count off in four’s. Have 
all the one’s go to one area; all two's, three’s, and 


Age: Grades 4—12 
Subjects: Science, Math, Social Studies, Physical 
Education 

Skills: application, comparing similarities and dif- 
ferences, description, discussion, generalization, 
kinesthetic concept development, observation, 
psychomotor development 

Duration: 30—45 minutes 

Group size: 15 and larger recommended 

Setting: indoors or outdoors; large area for running 
needed 

Curriculum Framework Reference: IV.C., IV.C.1., IV.C.2., 
HUG OC Ges NE SE. IE: 

Key Vocabulary: habitat, limiting factors, predator, 
prey, population, balance of nature, ecosystem 
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four’s go together to another area. Mark two 
parallel lines on the ground or floor ten to 20 
yards apart. Have the one's line up behind one 
line; the rest of the students line up behind the 
other line. 

3. The one’s become “deer.” All deer need good 
habitat in order to survive. Ask the students 
what the essential components of habitat are 
again: food, water, shelter, and space in a 
suitable arrangement. For the purposes of this 
activity, we will assume that the deer have 
enough space in which to live. We are emphasiz- 
ing food, water, and shelter. The deer (the one’s) 
need to find food, water, and shelter in order to 
survive. When a deer is looking for food, it should 
clamp its hands over its stomach. When it is look- 
ing for water, it puts its hands over its mouth. 
When it is looking for shelter, it holds its hands 
together over its head. A deer can choose to look 
for any one of its needs during each round or seg- 
ment of the activity; the deer cannot, however, 
change what it is looking for; e.g., when it sees 
what is available, during that round. It can 
change again what it is looking for in the next 
round, if it survives. 


4. The two's, three’s, and four’s are food, water, 
and shelter—components of habitat. Each stu- 
dent gets to choose at the beginning of each 
round which component he or she will be during 
that round. The students depict which compo- 
nent they are in the same way the deer show 
what they are looking for; that is, hands on 
stomach for food, etc. 

5. The game starts with all players lined up on 
their respective lines (deer on one side; habitat 
components on the other side)—and with their 
backs to the students at the other line. 

6. The facilitator or teacher begins the first 
round by asking all of the students to make their 
signs—each deer deciding what it is looking for, 
each habitat component deciding what it is. Give 
the students a few moments to get their hands 
in place—over stomachs, mouths, or over their 
heads. (As you look at the two lines of students, 
you will normally see a lot of variety—with some 
students water, some food, some shelter. As the 
game proceeds, sometimes the students confer 
with each other and all make the same sign. 
That's okay, although don't encourage it. For ex- 
ample, all the students in habitat might decide 
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to be shelter. That could represent a drought 
year with no available food or water.) 

7. When you can see that the students are ready, 
count: “One...two...three’’ At the count of 
three, each deer and each habitat component 
turn to face the opposite group, continuing to 
hold their signs clearly. 


8. When deer see the habitat component they- 


need, they are to run to it. Each deer must hold 
the sign of what it is looking for until getting 
to the habitat component person with the same 
sign. Each deer that reaches its necessary 
habitat component takes the “food,” “water,” or 
“shelter” back to the deer side of the line. This 
is to represent the deer's successfully meeting 
its needs, and successfully reproducing as a 
result. Any deer that fails to find its food, water, 
or shelter dies and becomes part of the habitat. 
That is, in the next round, the deer that died is 
a habitat component and so is available as food, 
water, or shelter to the deer who are still alive. 
NOTE: When more than one deer reaches a 
habitat component, the student who gets there 
first survives. Habitat components stay in place 
on their line until a deer needs them. If no deer 
needs a particular habitat component during a 
round, the habitat component just stays where 
it is in the habitat. The habitat person can, 
however, change which component it is from 
round to round. 

9. You as the facilitator or teacher keep track of 
how many deer there are at the beginning of the 
game, and at the end of each round you record 
the number of deer also. Continue the game for 
approximately 15 rounds. Keep the pace brisk, 
and the students will thoroughly enjoy it. 

10. At the end of the |5 rounds, gather the 
students together to discuss the activity. 
Encourage them to talk about what they ex- 
perienced and saw. For example, they saw a small 
herd of deer (seven students in a class size of 28) 
begin by finding more than enough of its habitat 
needs. The population of deer expanded over two 
to three rounds of the game, until the habitat 
was depleted and there was not sufficient food, 
water, and shelter for all the members of the 
herd. At that point, deer starved or died of thirst 
or lack of shelter, and they returned as part of 
the habitat. Such things happen in nature also. 
11. Using a flip chart pad or an available 
chalkboard, post the data recorded during the 
game. The number of deer at the beginning of 
the game and at the end of each round repre- 
sent the number of deer in a series of years. That 
is, the beginning of the game is year one; each 
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round is an additional year. Deer can be posted 
by five’s for convenience. For example: 


# 
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YEAR 


The students will see this visual reminder of 
what they experienced during the game: the 
deer population fluctuated over a period of years. 
This is a natural process, as long as the factors 
which limit the population do not become ex- 
cessive, to the point where the animals cannot 
successfully reproduce. The wildlife populations 
will tend to peak and rebuild, peak and rebuild, 
as long as there is good habitat and sufficient 
numbers of animals to successfully reproduce. 
12. In discussion, ask the students to summarize 
some of the things they have learned from this 
activity. What do animals need to survive? What 
are some of the “limiting factors” that affect 
their survival? Are wildlife populations static, or 
do they tend to fluctuate, as part of an overall 
“balance of nature?” Is nature ever really in 
“balance,” or are ecological systems involved in 
a process of constant change? 


Extensions 


1. When you have finished tabulating the graph 
data and discussing it, ask the students if they 
have ever heard of the Hudson Bay trappers in 
American history. Tell them, briefly, who they 
were. 

There is a hundred years, or more, of records of 
the activities of these trappers. In those records 
are some interesting data. These data refer to 
pelts shipped from America to Europe, partic- 
ularly the pelts of snowshoe hares and lynx. 
Researchers have found that snowshoe hare 
populations seem to peak about every seven to 
nine years and then crash, repeating the process 
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over each comparable time period. So, a snow- 
shoe hare population graph would look like this: 


It has also been discovered that lynx populations 
do the same thing—except that they do it one 
year behind the hare populations. The combined 
graph would look like this: 
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Graph this right over the deer graph that you 
made, adding first the hares, and then the lynx. 
Ask the students: 

¢ Which animal is the predator? Which prey? 
e Are predators controlling the prey, or are prey 
controlling the predators? (We have been 
brought up to “know” that predators control the 
prey—and are now discovering that this is not 
so. The number of prey animals available tells us 
how many predators can live in the area.) 

els this like the deer habitat game we just 
played? Who controls? (Sometimes the habitat— 
when the deer population is not too large; some- 
times the habitat—when the deer population 
“gets on top of it” and destroys the vegetative 
food and cover.) 


2. Some recent research has added ar 
sion to the story of the Big hai 
lynx. ; 
It has been found that the major f or 
is a small willow. As hare populat ons 
use of the willow plants grows 1 
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back so far, the plant generates « 
which precludes use by the hare. Th 
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Evaluation 


a. between years 1 and 2? 
b. between years 3 and 4? 
c. between years 5 and 6? 
d. between years 7 and 8? | 
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Objectives Students will be able 


to: 1) examine their own values and beliefs 
related to wildlife and other elements of the en- 
vironment; and 2) evaluate possible actions they 
might take that have impact on wildlife and the 
environment. 


Method Students read, discuss, make 


judgements,. and write about hypothetical 
dilemmas concerning wildlife and/or natural 
resources. 


Background This activity is 


designed to give students the opportunity to ex- 
amine their own values and beliefs as they relate 
to wildlife and other elements of the environ- 
ment. It is not the intent of this activity to 
prescribe “right” and “wrong” answers for the 
students, except in the areas where information 
about laws is conveyed. It is the major purpose 
of this activity to provide students with an op- 
portunity to come to their own judgements 
about what they think would be the most re- 
sponsible and appropriate actions to take in each 
situation that is described. 


Materials copies of ‘‘dilemma 


cards” 


Procedure 


1. From the attached pages the teacher should 
copy and cut up the dilemma cards. Other dilem- 
mas could be written that are more specific to 
problems in your area. Students could also be in- 
volved in the process of creating the dilemma 
cards, with each student responsible for one 
card. 

2. Divide the class into groups of four, and give 
each group a stack of dilemma cards. Place them 
face down at the center of the group. 

3. The first player draws a card from the top of 
the stack. The player has two minutes to study 
the situation, decide what he or she would do, 
and formulate his or her reasons. 

4. When the allotted two minutes is up, the 
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ETHI-REASONING 


player reads the situation and the options aloud 
to the rest of the group. The student gives the 
decision he or she has chosen, and briefly 
describes the reasoning involved. 

5. Without consultation, the other players decide 
to what degree each agrees with the first 
player's answer. Rating is done on a scale rang- 
ing from zero through ten points with zero 
representing total disagreement with the deci- 
sion and ten representing total agreement. A 
rating of five would be given when the rater is 
uncertain of his or her opinion, indifferent to the 
player's decision, or feels more information is 
needed. (Additional information needed should 
be specified.) 

6. Each of the players, in turn, announces how 
he or she has rated the first player's decision and 
the reasons for their views. This part of the ac- 
tivity should be limited to five minutes. The per- 
son whose response is being discussed should 
have the opportunity to ask questions and of- 
fer clarification. The rating is not to represent 
any kind of judgement of the person; it does give 
the students experience in having ideas ex- 
amined by peers, and is intended to remind the 
students of the need to take personal respon- 
sibility for decision-making. It is not necessary 
and may not be desirable for the students to 
reach consensus; there are legitimately ranging 
views of the most appropriate and responsible 
actions to take in many situations. The purpose 
is to provide students with an opportunity to ex- 
amine, express, Clarify, and take responsibility for 
their own reasoning. 

7. The card is then returned to the bottom of 
the stack and the next player selects a card from 
the top of the deck. Continue this process until 
all students have had the opportunity to express 
their decision and rationale about a dilemma. 


Age: Grades 5—12 
Subjects: Social Studies, Science, Language Arts 
Skills: analysis, application, discussion, evaluation, 
problem-solving, small group work, synthesis, writing 
Duration: one 30—45-minute period 

Group Size: any; small groups of two to four students 
recommended 

Setting: indoors or outdoors 

€urriculum Framework Reference: VII.A., VII.A.1., 
VILA.2., VILA.3., VILA.4., VIIB., VI.LB.1., VIILB.2., VILB.3., 
VII.B.4., VII.B.7. 

Key Vocabulary: dilemma, responsibility 
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Dilemma Card 


You have been issued a once in a lifetime bighorn 
sheep permit and have spent two months 
scouting an area before the season. You have 
seen aram that is record size. The season opens 
and you can't find the big sheep. You hunt the 
entire season, and on the last afternoon of the 
hunt you see a very good ram. Realizing this 
could be your last chance for a sheep, you shoot 
the ram. Suddenly, the large ram walks out of 
a ravine 50 yards away. Do you: 

e ignore it and start cleaning the smaller ram 
e shoot the big ram and leave the smaller ram 
for the coyotes 

e shoot the big ram and bury the smaller ram 
e take a picture of the big ram and keep the 
smaller ram 

¢ shoot the big ram, cut its head off and hide 
it, to get the dried skull in the spring and say 
you found it 

e other 


Dilemma Card 


You are president of a large corporation. You are 
very interested in pollution control and have had 
a task force in the company reviewing the pollu- 
tion your plant is creating. The task force reports 
that you are barely within the legal require- 
ments, but are adding more than your share of 
pollution to the community. To add the necessary 
equipment to reduce pollution would cost so 
much that you would have to fire 50 employees. 
Do you: 

e add the equipment and fire the employees 
¢ not add the equipment 

© wait a few years to see if the cost of the equip- 
ment will drop 

e other 


Dilemma Card 


You are a member of a country club that has 
recently voted to build a game farm to raise 
animals for members to hunt. You are not a 
hunter, you think that hunting is only okay to 
do in the wild, and you are opposed to the 
building of the game farm. Do you: 

e stay in the club and do nothing ~ 

e stay in the club and speak out strongly against 
the project 

¢ resign from the club 

e other 


Dilemma Card © 
You are fishing at a secluded lake anc 
caught seven fish during your first 
lake. Now, on the second day, the fishi 
been great and you have caught fi\ 
first hour, all of which are bigger th 
day's fish. The law allows you to pos 
Do you: 
e continue to fish and keep all the 
© continue to fish and keep only thet Di 
you catch today, to stay within y 
¢ dispose of the smaller fish you ca 
day and keep the big ones to stay 
lott >. 
e have fish for Junch | 
e other 


Dilemma Cardia 
You are head of a task force created to 
best course of action to attempt to | pr 


California condor. There are ae Ca 


your task force would like you to. au: 
turing some of the condors and se 
to zoos to try to propagate them in ca 
you: : 
¢ leave them in their natural enviror 
¢ capture some of them for zoos 
e other 


Dilemma Card _ 


You are finally able to build the home 


e solar heating 

* recreation room with fireplace 
* swimming pool 

e hot tub and sauna 

e other 


Dilemma Card Me 


You love children and would like to have a large eo 
family. You are aware, however, of the world’s © ie 
population projections for the future. Do you: ope 
* plan to have a large family anyway | . 
e decide not to have children 

¢ limit yourself to one or two children 
© other 


Dilemma Card 


You have found a young screech owl which you 
have managed to raise to maturity. You cannot 
keep the owl any longer in your apartment. Do 
you: 

e offer it to your local zoo 

e release it back into the wild 

e keep it as a pet 

e call the fish and game department and ask 
their advice 

e other 


Dilemma Card 


You are walking in the woods and come upon a 
young fawn. There is no sign of the fawn’'s 
mother. Do you: 

e leave it where it is 

¢ move it to a sheltered area 

e take it home 

¢ other 


Dilemma Card 


You are deer hunting with a friend when you 
spot a hawk perched on a high limb. Before you 
realize what is happening, your friend shoots the 
hawk. An hour later, you are leaving the woods 
and are approached by a game warden, who tells 
you a hawk has been illegally shot and asks if 
you know anything about it. Do you: 

e deny any knowledge of the incident 

e admit your friend did it 

¢ make up a story implicating someone else 
esay nothing, but call up later with an 
anonymous phone tip 

e other 


Dilemma Card 


You have purchased a beautiful ten acre property 
in the mountains to build a summer home. One 
hillside of the property has a beautiful view of 
valley and lake below and is your choice for your 
homesite. However, you discover there is an ac- 
tive bald eagle nest site on that hillside. The bald 
eagle is sensitive to disturbance around its nest 
tree and is a protected species. Bald eagles are 
highly selective in choosing nest sites and usually 
return to the same nest year after year. Do you: 
© select a different site on the property to build 
your home 

¢ sell the property 

¢ chop down the tree and build your home 

e other 
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Dilemma Card 


You are on a field trip with your class.to the zoo. 
Although you know that feeding of the animals 
by zoo visitors is prohibited, some of your friends 
are feeding marshmallows to the bears. Do you: 
e tell them that feeding marshmallows to the 
bear may harm it and ask them to stop 

e report their behavior to the nearest keeper 
e ask the teacher to ask them to stop 

e not do anything 

e other 


Dilemma Card 


You are the judge in a case where a man has been 
charged with shooting a deer out of season. He 
has been unemployed and is using the meat to 
feed his family. Do you: 

¢ give him the maximum punishment and put 
him in prison for nine months 

e fine him $500 

e release him with a warning 

e other 


Dilemma Card 


You are an influential member of the commuz- 
nity. On your way home from work, you are 
stopped by a police officer, and cited for having 
excessive auto emissions. Do you: 

e use your influence to have the ticket 
invalidated 

e sell the car to some unsuspecting person 

e work to change the law 

e get your car fixed and pay the ticket 

e other 


Extensions and 
Variations 


1. Adapt this to a debate format! 
2. Write and discuss your own dilemmas! 


Evaluation 


Choose a dilemma. Write a short paragraph on 
the positive and negative effects of all the op- 
tions listed for that dilemma. Indicate what addi- 
tional information, if any, is needed in order to 
make a responsible and informed decision. Iden- 
tify what seems, in your judgement, to be the 
most responsible decision—and explain your 
reasoning. 
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DOES WILDLIFE 
BELL CIGARETTES? 


Objectives Students will be able 


to: 1) identify use of wildlife and other natural 
images in advertising; 2) critically analyze and 
evaluate the purposes and impacts of use of such 
images in advertising; and 3) recommend appro- 
priate uses of such nature-derived images in 
advertising. 


Method Pitas evaluate and 


categorize advertisements. 


Background A cowboy boot 


manufacturer ran a series of advertisements for 
its boots showing boot and wearers in conflict 
with wildlife. In this particular case, the wearer 
of the boot is about to kill a rattlesnake and a 
scorpion. There is a sense of drama in the ads— 
with the boot raised in the air, ready to flatten 
the offenders. The advertisement portrays a per- 
son in battle with forces of nature, and plays on 
the stereotype that some sort of virtuous 
strengths might accompany such actions. It also 
plays on the stereotype that some animals are 
worthless and should be killed. 

In contrast with the images chosen by this adver- 
tiser, the rattlesnake and the scorpion could be 
portrayed as integral components of natural 
ecosystems in the western United States. The 
lustre and patterning of the snake's scales, and 
the grace in motion of both of the animals could 
be portrayed. Fewer boots would likely be sold— 
since the marketplace may still be steeped in too 
many stereotypes of such animals for the fears 
the first ad plays upon to be quieted. One could 
imagine, however, the kind of advertising cam- 
paign that an Edward Abbey, Annie Dillard, or 
Ansel Adams might design. 

A substantial amount of contemporary advertis- 
ing exploits people's biases and emotional 
responses to elements of nature. Advertising, by 
design, is intended to evoke a response—usually 
one that will lead to some action, as in buying 
the advertised product. 
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The major purpose of this activity is for students 
to evaluate the uses and impacts of nature- 
derived images in advertising. 


Materials magazines or news- 


papers as a source of advertisements 
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Age: Grades 6-12 

Subjects: Language Arts (Communication, Media, 
Semantics), Social Studies, Business Education 
Skills: analysis, classification, discussion, evaluation, 
observation, reading 

Duration: two 45-minute periods 

Group size: any 

Setting: indoors 

Curriculum Framework Reference: V.A., V.A.1., V.A.2., 
V.A.3., V.A.4., V.A.5., V.A.6., V.B., V.B.1. 

Key Vocabulary: stereotype, metaphor, advertising 
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Procedure 


1. Ask each student to find at least one adver- 
tisement that makes use of some aspect of the 
natural environment in order to sell its product. 
The advertisement might show crystal waters, 
an eagle soaring the skies, an elk standing 
majestically, a forested hillside, snow-capped 
peaks, etc. Bring the advertisement to class. If 
the advertisement is on a billboard, perhaps the 
student can bring in a photo; if it is from a televi- 
sion commercial, a sketch and/or description will 
work. NOTE: The teacher may want to establish 
a file of such advertisements, laminating and 
keeping them for future use. 

2. Working in small groups of two to four, ask 
the students to examine their advertisements 
according to questions such as the following: 
e What is the advertiser’s purpose? 

e What image from nature is used to sell the 
product? 

¢ Does the image have any direct relationship to 
the product? 

e If yes, what is that relationship? 

¢ If no, what purpose does the image serve for 
the advertiser in attempting to sell the product? 
e What feelings, if any, does the ad elicit? 

e What stereotypes, if any, does the ad en- 
courage or build upon? 

e If not a stereotype based on people's reactions 
to the image portrayed, does the ad portray a 
metaphor as a means to Sell its product? If yes, 
describe its purpose. For example, a porcupine 
might be pictured alongside an electric shaver 
with, “Get rid of the bristles.” The porcupine’s 
quills serve as a metaphor for a stubbly beard. 
e Does the advertisement seem to portray the 
natural image in a realistic way? Describe what 
seems realistic and what doesn't. 

e Identify and describe any ways in which the 
ad might contribute to practices that could be 
wasteful, destructive, inappropriate, etc., in 
terms of wise use of natural resources and the 
environment. 

3. According to criteria the students establish 
and explain, ask them to categorize the adver- 
tisements as appropriate or inappropriate means 
by which to attempt to Sell products. 


a) redesign the advertisement ton Ne 
appropriate in their judgement; 
b) write a letter to the advertisi 
plaining their concerns; 
c) write a letter to the managing ¢ 
magazine or newspaper in wh : 
appeared; 
d) write an editorial about the ad f 
school paper; and 
e) call other people's attention to t 
students’ reasons for concern. 
2. For advertisements considered 
€g., constructive or accurate, the st 
a) write a letter to the advertisi 
praise of the ad, explaining tl 
students’ opinions, etc.; and b) call othe! 
attention to the ad and the students’ 
for praise. 
3. Design advertisements to encoul 
of natural resources, and respon 
toward people, wildlife and the envir 
Send these ideas to the advertising depai 
of companies that would seem ‘most } 
benefit from them with courteous letters 
cern and explanation. 


Evaluation 


Describe two examples of advertisement 

portray animals in informative, accurate, o' 
itive ways. Describe two examples of a 
ments which portray animals in inac 
misleading, or negative ways. 


s qd 
How, if at all, does the use of wildlife help tt 


image advertisers wish to portray? re 
How, if at all, do the ways wildlife are | used in 
advertising help wildlife? Harm wildlife? Aare 

| 
Describe a way that advertisers could use wildlife 
to the best advantage of both wildlife andthe 
advertisers. oe ye 
‘ey a 
Describe what you believe would be the most oe 
responsible and appropriate ways to include 
wildlife in advertising, if at all. 
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Co-coordinators 


Charles E. Roth 
Massachusetts 
-Audubon Society 
Lincoln 01773 
617/259-9500. 


Ellie Horwitz 
Massachusetts Division 
Fisheries & Wildlife 
Westboro 01581 
617/366-4470 


